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The  negro  and  his  descendants  are  with 
us  to  stay.  They  cannot  be  removed,  and 
would  not  be  if  they  could.  Their  work 
is  necessaiy  to  the  full  industrial  develop- 
ment of  a  large  part  of  our  common  coun- 
try. They  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  poor  and  ignorant  among 
them  are  entitled  to  the  rights  of  men 
equally  with  the  poor  and  ignorant  whites. 
These  rights  must  be  respected.  They 
cannot  be  established  by  force  or  by  pres- 
sure upon  any  State  from  without.  The 
race  problem  is  a  national  one,  but  its 
solution  must  be  undertaken  in  each  of 
the  several  States  in  which  it  has  become 
an  issue. 

There  are  two  forces  in  action  by  which 
the  race  problem  will  be  solved.  One  is 
the  industrial  necessity  to  retain  colored 
labor  in  many  sections.  Progress  in  agri- 
culture, in  the  mechanic  arts  and  in  man- 
ufacturing can  only  be  promoted  and  sus- 
tained in  a  community  in  which  public  law 
is  paramount  and  in  which  it  is  sustained 
or  supported  by  public  opinion.  Industry 
can  only  thrive  in  a  community  in  which 
rights  are  maintained  without  distinction 
of  color  or  race  and  among  people  by 
whom  violence  and  wrong  are  suppressed, 
and  by  whom  common  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools  are  sustained  in  every  town- 
ship, supplemented  by  high  schools. 

Already  the  more  intelligent  cotton 
manufacturers  of  the  Piedmont  section 
have  learned  thjit  child  labor  and  over- 
long  hours  of  work  in  cotton  factories  arc 
Inconsistent  with  profit  and  will  in  the  end 
r(>tard  true  progress.  They  arc  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  correct  this  evil  of 
child  labor  in  the  factories  without  Avait- 
ing  for  the  force  of  public  law  and  to  se- 
cure uniform  laws  in  the  several  States. 
It  has  also  been  observed  that  colored 
children,  who  do  not  work  in  factories  are 
cnuorly     iiHonding     school,     while     white 


children  working  in  factories  are  deprived 
of  education  even  in  primary  schools. 

In  mining  and  metallurgy,  in  the  lumber 
industry,  in  preparing  tobacco,  in  the  cul- 
tivation and  preparation  of  rice,  in  pick- 
ing cotton  and  in  many  other  branches  of 
Southern  work  there  are  and  can  be  no 
color  lines  or  distinctions  of  race.  I 
lately  went  through  one  of  the  largest  es- 
tablishments in  the  whole  South,  where 
8000  men  were  occupied  in  building  ships. 
I  noted  large  numbers  of  colored  men  and 
many  others  of  whom  I  could  not  tell 
whether  they  were  colored  or  white- 
many  strange  faces.  I  asked  the  young 
eugiueer  who  guided  me  how  many  lan- 
guages were  spoken  in  that  yard.  He 
said,  "I  think  every  European  language 
and  every  dialect  of  this  continent." 
Gladstone  once  made  the  profound  re- 
mark that  "national  injustice  is  the 
surest  road  to  national  ruin,"  and  that 
remark  will  apply  to  sovereign  States  as 
well  as  to  nations. 

What,  then,  is  the  race  problem? 
Where  is  it,  and  what  is  its  cause? 

The  figures  of  the  national  census,  spe- 
cial reports  103  and  106,  issued  within 
this  month  of  November,  and  the  advance 
sheets  of  the  statistics  of  schools,  disclose 
the  fact  that  the  race  problem  exists  only 
where  there  is  ignorance  and  illiteracy 
among  very  large  numbers  of  both  w^hites 
and  blacks.  The  phices  where  these  evils 
exist  and  also  the  figures  are  disclosed. 
These  figures  suggest  the  true  remedy  to 
anyone  who  has  a  statistical  imagination. 
Without  such  imagination  all  figures  are 
dry  as  dust. 

I  have  snid  tlint  fhis  problem  is  a  na- 
tional one,  becausi>  it  ignorance,  illiteracy, 
lawlessness  and  violence  exist  anywhere 
within  our  common  country,  either  in  sec- 
tions, on  the  frontiers  or  in  the  congested 
slums  of  grc.'it  cities,  Noith  or  S.nith.  they 


affect  the  whole  State  body  corporate 
like  an  abscess  or  a  carbuncle  on  any  part 
of  the  human  body,  making  the  whole 
body  sick. 

Their  remedy  is  a  national  duty  to  the 
limit  in  which  the  nation  may  act  by  other 
methods  than  force,  but  the  remedy  is  also 
a  State  and  municipal  obligation. 

Although  race  prejudices  exist  in  many 
places,  the  race  problem  is  not  an  issue 
between  North  and  South.  It  is  not  one 
that  divides  the  former  slave  States  from 
the  former  free  States,  It  affects  only  a 
relatively  small  section  of  the  South,  di- 
viding one  part  from  the  other  by  a  very 
marked  line  east  and  south  of  the  great 
Appalachian  chain. 

If  we  may  attribute  the  race  problem 
in  its  obnoxious  aspect  mainly,  if  not 
wholly,  to  ignorance  and  illiteracy,  the 
remedy  must  be  found  in  the  extension 
of  the  common-school  system.  We  must 
therefore  measure  the  relative  conditions 
in  the  several  States  in  order  to  see  what 
common  schools  have  accomplished  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  country.  If  we  are 
to  seek  a  remedy  in  the  extension  of  com- 
mon education,  we  must  first  prove  its 
efficacy.  I  think  few  will  deny  that  the 
common  school  has  proved  to  be  the  sol- 
vent of  race,  creed,  language,  status  and 
condition  over  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
our  common  country. 

The  standard  of  illiteracy  in  the  census 
includes  those  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  Doubtless  some  who  can  read,  but 
cannot  write,  are  compiled  among  the 
illiterate.  The  word  "negro"  includes  all 
who  are  of  negro  descent. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  Are  the 
census  data  of  illiteracy  absolute?  Prob- 
ably not;  but  if  regard  be  given  to  relative 
illiteracy  in  its  connection  with  the  sums 
expended  for  common  schools,  of  which 
the  figures  are  compiled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  from  the  official  ac- 
counts of  the  several  States,  the  census 
data  may  be  accepted  as  relatively  true, 
but  subject  to  a  very  small  margin  of 
error  such  as  affects  all  enumerations  cov- 
ering a  very  wide  area  and  very  large 
numbers. 


A  survey  of  the  nation  by  the  test  of 
the  illiteracy  of  white  and  black  males  of 
voting  age  combined  discloses  conditions 
that  may  be  surprising.  To  my  mind  they 
give  absolute  assurance  of  the  ultimate 
and  not  very  distant  suppression  of  ig- 
norance and  illiteracy. 

In  round  figures  the  population  num- 
bered 76,300,000  in  1900,  divided  by  origin 
as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

41,053,417  native  parents,  white 53.80 

15,687,322  foreign  parents,  white 20.55 

10,250,063  foreign  birth,  white 13.43 

66,990,802  87.78 

8,840,789  Negroes  11.69 

471,796  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Indians.      .62 

76,303,387  100 

The  males  of  voting  age,  white  and 
black,  omitting  Chinese,  Japanese  and  In- 
dians, numbered  21,102,142: 

Per  cent 

Whites— Literate 17,781,856  92.40 

Illiterate 1,254,287  6.60 

19,036,143         100 

Blacks— Literate 1,088,940  52.70 

Illiterate 977,049  47.30 

2,065,989  100 
Do  not  these  figures  give  evidence  of 
the  success  of  the  common-school  system 
in  respect  to  whites  when  we  find  less 
than  seven  in  a  hundred  men  of  voting 
age  who  can  neither  read  nor  write?  May 
we  not  take  courage  from  these  condi- 
tions, especially  when  we  give  regard  to 
the  fact  that  two  white  males  of  voting 
age  in  every  five  are  of  foreign  parents  or 
of  foreign  birth? 

The  evidence  of  success  in  common  edu- 
cation is  even  more  complete  when  we 
bear  in  mind  that  persons  of  foreign  origin 
or  of  foreign  birth  constitute  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  the  Southern  population,  but  are 
spread  all  over  the  North,  West  and  East, 
where  the  minimum  of  illiteracy  is  also 
disclosed.  What  is  more  significant  is 
the  fact  that  while  six  in  every  hundred 
voters  born  of  native  parents  in  the  whole 
country  are  illiterate,  only  two  in  every 
hundred  born  of  foreign  parents  are  so 
classed,  and  only  thirteen  in  every  hun- 
dred of  those  are  of  actual  foreign  birth. 
The  proportion  of  illiterate  foreigners  is 
a  little  less  than  the  proportion  of  illit- 


erate  natives  in  oue  section,  and  that  is 
the  section  where  the  race  problem  will 
be  found. 

On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  a  most 
startling  and  encouraging  fact  that  of  the 
negroes  of  voting  age,  twenty-one  and 
over,  few  of  whom  could  have  had  any 
considerable  instruction  in  schools,  be- 
cause the  schools  for  colored  children, 
while  already  well  established,  had  not 
attained  any  considerable  position  before 
1880,  more  than  one-half  can  now  read 
and  Avrite?  What  greater  evidence  of 
earnest  purpose  on  the  part  of  a  race  to 
improve  its  conditions  could  be  given  than 
this  fact? 

The  imperfect  census  of  1890  disclosed 
the  fact  that  out  of  1,410,769  negro  heads 
of  families  in  the  United  States,  264,288,. 
or  nearly  one  in  every  five,  owned  their 
own  homes  or  farms.  Recent  State  in- 
vestigations, especially  in  Georgia,  prove 
that  the  proportion  in  number  and  value 
of  property  are  steadily  increasing.  What 
does  that  indicate  as  to  the  capacity  of 
the  negro? 

But  encouraging  as  this  aspect  of  the 
case  is,  there  were  yet  within  the  nation 
in  1900  1,254,287  illiterate  white  males  of 
voting  age,  977,049  illiterate  blacks  of 
voting  age,  making  a  total  of  a  fraction 
over  2,225,000  men  of  voting  age  who 
have  never  yet  been  reached  by  the  com- 
mon school. 

Who  are  they?  Where  are  they,  and 
how  have  these  men  been  so  wronged? 

Under  our  system  a  common-school  edu- 
cation is  not  a  privilege;  it  has  become 
a  duty  to  give  it,  and  it  has  become  a  right 
to  have  it.  All  who  have  been  deprived 
of  common-school  education  have  suffered 
wrong.     What  is  the  remedy? 

This  leads  to  the  figures  of  distribution, 
compelling  a  division  by  groups  of  States. 

Distribution  by  color  and  illiteracy 
combined  develops  three  groups: 

Group  I.  The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  South- 
<>m  States  (omitting  Texas) — Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Tvouisiana,  Mississippi, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Virginia. 

Group  TT.  The  middle  or  border  South- 
ern   Slates,    itKJuding    TV'xas,    ArUansas, 


Tennessee,  Missouri,  West  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  Delaware. 

These  groups  exist  because  the  relative 
number  of  blacks  in  each  group  calls  for 
such  order. 

Group  III.  All  other  States  and  Terri- 
tories. 

In  Group  I  we  find  16l^  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population,  divided  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

White 6,864,856  54.48 

Negro 5,718,796  45.39 

All  other 14,189  .12 

12,597,841         100 

Only  1,150,000  more  whites  than  black.s, 
and  in  some  States  and  many  sub-sections 
more  blacks  than  whites.  Sixty-five  per 
cent,  of  all  the  negroes  in  the  United 
States  are  in  this  group. 

But  this  is  not  a  true  measure  of  the 
burden  which  falls  upon  the  intelligent 
men  of  this  section. 

When  we  deal  with  males  of  voting  age, 
twenty-one  and  over,  the  true  source  of 
the  race  problem  may  be  disclosed.  In 
Group  I  there  are  1,637,177  white  males, 
of  whom  13.54  per  cent.,  221,794,  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  there  are 
1,237,341  black  men  of  voting  age,  of 
whom  55  per  cent.,  681,342,  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  or  more  than  one-half. 
There  are  also  555,999  blacks  of  voting 
age  who  can  read  and  write. 

Therefore,  out  of  a  total  number  of  men 
who  can  neither  read  nor  write  in  the 
whole  country  numbering  2,231,326,  we 
find  in  this  single  group  over  40  per  cent., 
903.126,  of  the  whites  and  blacks  com- 
bined where  only  16  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation exists. 

The  responsibility  for  the  control  of 
these  States  falls  upon  only  10  per  cent, 
of  the  whites  of  this  country.  In  other 
words,  about  1,400,000  whites  of  voting 
age  in  Group  I  who  can  read  and  write 
must  govern,  educate,  employ  ami  control 
5.^)6,000  blacks  who  can  also  read  and 
write,  681,342  blacks  who  cannot,  and 
221,794  ignorant  and  illiterate  whites — 
1.459,136  in  all  of  blacks  and  illiterates. 
liOt  men  of  the  North  and  West  put 
themselves  in  llie  plaec  oC  (In-  iiitflligenl 


meu  in  these  States  and  then  pass  judg- 
niont  npon  the  race  problem,  trying  to  aid 
in  removing  instead  of  denouncing  them 
for  those  evil  conditions  which  the  pres- 
ent generation  has  had  imposed  upon  it 
from  the  past. 

In  this  Group  I,  therefore,  \\e  find  the 
maximum  of  illiteracy,  both  white  and 
black.  What  wonder  :  hat  there  is  a  prob- 
lem to  be  solved  which  is  not  wholly  one 
of  the  races! 

When  we  seek  the  cause,  do  not  the 
school  figures  disclose  it?  The  appropria- 
tions for  common  schools  in  these  States 
are  and  have  long  been  lower  than  any- 
where else,  and  are  very  insufficient,  as 
will  presently  appear. 

We  must  now  give  regard  to  Group  II, 
consisting  of  the  States  in  which  slavery 
formerly  existed — Arkansas,  Delaware, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Tennes- 
see, Texas  and  West  Virginia. 

In  this  group  we  find — 

Per  cent. 

Whites 11,740,221  84.07 

Negroes 2,223,021  15.90 

All  others 3,066  .03 


Total 13,966,308 


100 


Less  than  one  negro  to  five  white  men, 
the  total  number  of  the  negroes  consti- 
tuting 25.14  per  cent,  of  the  whole  negro 
population  of  the  country,  16  per  cent,  of 
the  group. 

On  applying  the  test  of  illiteracy  to 
males  of  voting  age  the  figures  are: 

Per  cent. 

Whites— Literate 2,735,554  90.58 

Illiterate 284,373  9.40 


100 


Blacks— Literate 301,343  55.70 

Illiterate .' 239,637  44.30 


Total 3,561,287         100 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  race  ques- 
tion is  not  an  issue  in  this  group.  On  the 
contrary,  many  of  these  States  are  getting 
a  great  benefit  from  the  efforts  made  in 
Group  I  to  disfranchise  intelligent  black 
men.  Texas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma  and 
other  sections  of  the  Southwest,  as  well 
as  Kansas  and  other  Western  States,  are 
urgently  seeking  all  the  intelligent  men 
they  can  get  to  work  upon  farms  without 


distinction  of  color,  dealing  with  them 
justly,  and  gaining  industrially  on  the  At- 
lantic Southern  States,  which  are  driving 
out  their  own  citizens  in  a  steady  stream 
to  their  own  loss  and  detriment. 

But  the  figures  of  illiteracy  of  Group  II, 
taken  as  a  whole,  do  not  do  justice  to 
some  of  the  States  included.  In  Missouri 
the  appropriations  for  public  schools  in 
1870  and  1871  were  only  ninety-nine  cents 
per  head  of  population;  in  1899  and  1900 
they  were  $2.52.  In  West  Virginia  in 
1870  and  1871,  $1.26;  1899  and  1900, 
$3.35.  In  Maryland  in  1870  and  1871, 
$1.53;  1899  and  1900,  $2.47.  Texas,  with 
its  large  reservation  of  public  lands,  has 
entered  upon  the  line  of  progress:  1879 
and  1880  school  expenditures  were  sixty- 
five  cents  per  head;  in  1899  and  1900, 
$1.47. 

We  may  now  turn  to  Group  III — all  the 
other  States  and  Territories  not  included 
in  I  and  II: 

In  this  group  we  find — 

Per  cent. 

Whites 48,385,725  97.27 

Negroes 898,972  1.81 

Indians,  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese  ; 457,607  .92 


49,742,304         100 

There  is  a  race  problem  in  this  group  in 
respect  to  Chinese,  but  none  in  respect  to 
negroes. 

In  the  matter  of  illiteracy  the  white  and 
negro  males  of  voting  age  are  divided — 

Per  cent. 

Whites— Literate 13,630,919  94.80 

Illiterate 747,740  5.20 


Blacks— Literate. . 
Illiterate. 


14,378,659 

100 

231,598 
56,070 

80.53 
19,47 

287,668 

100 

Total,  both  races 14,666,327 

In  this  group  exists  the  minimum  of 
illiteracy,  both  white  and  black. 

Having  thus  compared  the  proportions 
of  white  and  black  of  literacy  and  illit- 
eracy, we  may  now  deal  with  the  latest 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  common 
schools  by  groups  in  ratio  to  the  number 
of  persons  of  school  age,  five  to  seventeen, 
inclusive,  in  each  group. 


Let  ns  first  recall  the  per  cent,  of  popu- 
lation in  each  group: 

Per  cent.  Per  cent.  I'er  cent. 
of  all         of  all         of  all 

All  races,  whites,     blacks,  others. 

1 16.50  10.24  64.70  2.35 

II 18.31  17.46  25.14  .65 

III 65.19  72.20  10.16  97.00 

100  100  100  100 

The  next  table  discloses  the  total  popu- 
lation of  each  group,  the  proportion  of 
persons  of  school  age,  five  to  seventeen 
years  of  age,  inclusive,  and  the  appropria- 
tion for  common  schools  in  each  group: 

Appropriations 

for  the  support 

of  schools. 

o  o 

o  -^    •  .  <*^ 

cs  cj'"'  <i>       o  bt)0       o  o         d  W) 

ft  2^2      u^o       po         .^^^ 

Q  g;03.rt  a>!»ft  a.ft  O/I^tH 

P^  CM  P^  P^  p^ 

I..  12,594,775      4,167,747    33.08       $0.79         $2.40 

TI..  13,966,308      4,365,599    31.26         1.75  5.63 

III..  49,742,304    12,948,188    26.25         3.63         14.00 

76,303,387    21,481,534    28  $3.00       $10.71 

It  thus  appears  that  in  Group  I,  Avhere 
the  proportion  of  children  is  the  largest, 
all  but  a  fraction  native-born,  having 
never  been  subjected  to  the  immigration 
of  foreign  adults,  the  appropriations  are 
the  smallest;  while  in  Group  III,  where 
the  proportion  of  children  is  least,  owing 
to  the  enormous  influx  of  foreign  adults, 
the  appropriations  arc  greatest. 

The  total  amount  expended  for  schools, 
compiled  almost  wholly  for  the  year  1899 
and  1900  (but  in  some  few  instances,  for 
lack  of  later  returns,  on  the  previous 
year),  in  the  whole  United  States 
amounted  to  $213,274,354.  This  is  a 
larger  sum  in  the  aggregate  and  is  larger 
per  capita  than  the  normal  cost  of  the 
United  States  government  for  legislative 
and  judicial  charges,  public  works  and 
buildings,  postal  deficiencj',  army  and 
navy  (aside  from  the  extraordinary 
charges  of  the  Spanish  War),  rivers  and 
harbors  and  Indians.  In  oilier  words,  the 
normal  cost  of  government,  omitting  pen- 
sions and  int<M-est,  for  twenty  years  prior 
to  the  Spanish  War,  was  $2.50  per  head, 
and  the  appropriations  for  schools,  divided 
by    the   population    of    1900,    amount    to 


$2.80,  to  which  ought  to  be  added  the  esti- 
mated expenditures  by  universities,  col- 
leges, technical  and  endowed  schools, 
amounting  to  $100,000,000,  making  a 
total  per  capita  expenditure  of  over  $4  per 
head  of  population,  by  far  the  largest  part 
for  colleges  as  well  as  schools  being  ex- 
pended in  Group  III. 

Yet  large  as  this  sum  is,  it  is  insufficient 
and  will  continue  to  be  so  until  the  ex- 
penditures for  schools  in  Groups  I  and  II 
are  equalized  with  those  of  Group  III. 
In  what  way  and  how  soon  can  this  be 
done?  It  w'ould  require  at  least  $80,000,- 
000  more,  carrying  the  annual  expendi- 
tures to  $400,000,000. 

In  order  that  schools  may  be  conducted, 
the  first  need  is  that  suitable  schoolhouses 
should  be  provided.  In  Group  I  there  an^ 
over  4,000,000  persons  of  school  age,  from 
five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  but  for  many 
years  to  come  very  few  of  these  persons 
can  remain  at  school  beyond  fourteen. 
Provision  for  about  3,000,000  from  five 
to  fourteen,  inclusive,  must  be  supplied 
sooner  or  later.  This  would  call  for  an 
amount  of  capital  far  beyond  the  power 
of  these  States  to  supply.  It  w^ould  take 
at  least  $60,000,000  to  build  and  equip 
schoolhouses  even  at  as  low  a  rate  as  $20 
per  pupil.  Public-school  houses  in  the 
North  and  West  of  a  substantial  kind  cost 
from  $30  to  $75  per  pupil  in  primary  and 
grammar  schools  and  over  $100  per  head 
in  well-equipped  high  schools. 

]^»ut  in  the  Middle  West,  in  the  North- 
ern Mississippi  valley  and  all  over  tlu^ 
Northwest  in  the  now  towns  and  cities, 
the  big  schoolhouse,  usually  of  brick,  is 
the  first  and  most  conspicuous  building. 
Whence  comes  the  capital?  The  answer 
is  plain— mainly  from  the  sections  of  pub- 
lic lands  reserved  by  the  nation  for  tlu> 
I>urpose  of  establishing  schools  in  (\-h'1i 
n(>w  Territory  or  State. 

When  the  thirteen  colonies  l)ecame  tlu> 
tiiiiteen  confeth-rated  States,  later  con- 
st it  uling,  with  others,  th«'  Union,  most 
of  them  possessed  immense  domains  ex- 
l<>n(ling  westward  to  tiie  Mississipi)i  rivei-. 
These  inimen.se  areas  of  the  most  fertiU' 
lands  were  transferred  to  \\w  nation.  :ni<l 
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from  them  have  been  orgauized  the  great 
States  of  the  Mississippi  valley  east  of  the 
river.  Id  most  instances  one  section  of 
640  acres  in  each  sixteen  was  set  apart 
for  school  purposes.  To  this  domain  was 
soon  added  the  Louisiana  purchase  and 
other  additions.  Herein  were  the  public 
lands  of  the  nation  derived  in  large 
measure  from  the  surrender  of  territory 
by  the  original  thirteen  States,  scarcely 
one  of  which,  if  even  one,  has  ever  recov- 
ered any  part  of  this  great  grant  to  the 
nation  in  the  many  grants  since  made  by 
the  nation  for  the  support  of  schools. 

Grants  have  been  made  to  all  the  States 
for  the  endowment  of  agricultural  col- 
leges and  the  like,  but  the  sum  of  all  such 
grants  is  but  about  a  sixth  part  of  the 
acreage  specifically  granted  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools.  (See  State 
grants  of  public  lands,  General  Land 
Office,  Department  of  the  Interior,  March 
12,  1896.) 

From  this  document  it  appears  that 
none  of  the  New  England  or  Middle 
States  or  Virginia,  who  parted  with  their 
great  Western  domain  to  the  nation,  have 
ever  recovered  any  portion  for  school 
purposes. 

In  Group  I  the  grants  have  been  as 
follows: 

. ,   ,  Acres. 

Alabama 901,725 

J^'lorida 1,053,653 

Louisiana 79S.0S5 

Mississippi 838,029 

^f^i'^ia none 

North  Carolina none 

South  Carolina none 

Virginia none 

3,591,792 

In  Group  II  the  grants  have  been: 

.    ,  Aci'os. 

Arkansas 928,057 

Missouri 1 162  137 

Delaware '   none 

Maryland none 

Kontucliy none 

Tennessee none 

Texas none 

West  Virginia none 

2,090,194 
In  Group  III,  numbering  thirty-one 
States  and  Territories,  nine  New  England 
and  Middle  States  have  received  no 
grants;  twenty -two  Middle  West,  Missis- 
sippi valley.  Northwest,  Rocky  mountain 
and  PacifK'  Stales  have  been  gianted 
65,430,858  acres.    In  many  of  these  States 


certain  sections  of  the  best  lands  have 
been  reserved  on  a  systematic  plan,  await- 
ing the  settlement  of  the  surrounding 
sections. 

In  the  New  England  and  Middle  States 
the  schools  have  been  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  organization  from  the  beginning; 
in  many  of  them  school  attendance  is 
compulsory.  In  Massachusetts,  and  I  be- 
lieve in  some  other  States,  when  a  town 
attains  a  certain  very  moderate  number 
of  inhabitants  the  law  requires  a  high 
school. 

Now,  if  these  States  in  Group  I  on  the 
Southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf  division  have 
not  yet  shared  fully  in  the  grants  of  pub- 
lic lands  for  school  purposes,  but  have  as- 
sented to  the  grants  to  the  Western 
States,  why  have  they  not  a  right  to  de- 
mand of  the  nation  that,  having  no  such 
lands  within  their  own  area,  their  share 
of  the  proceeds  of  public  lands  already 
sold  or  hereafter  to  be  disposed  of  shall  be 
assigned  to  them  at  this  time?  The  rem- 
edy for  ignorance  and  illiteracy  and  the 
possible  solution  of  the  race  problem  may 
thus  be  made  plain  in  a  way  in  which  the 
nation  may  justly  assist. 

In  this  analysis  I  have  made  no  charges 
against  any  State  or  section.  I  have 
merely  disclosed  the  facts  which  are  de- 
veloped by  the  figures  of  the  national 
census  in  the  hope  that  the  true  remedy 
for  ignorance  and  illiteracy  may  be  dis- 
closed. 

I  am  aware  that  it  will  be  said  that 
race  prejudice  is  not  confined  to  any  sec- 
tion, or  even  to  the  Southern  States.  Ad- 
mitted. Race  antagonism  has  been  de- 
veloped in  several  of  the  Northern  States 
and  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Southwest. 
l>ut  these  are  sporadic  cases  which  will 
occur  wherever  ignorance,,  illiteracy  and 
the  habit  of  carrying  arms  exist;  or,  as 
in  most  of  the  cases  in  the  North,  where 
efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  colored 
laborers  to  take  the  place  of  white 
strikers. 

The  race  problem  is  a  different  matter 
from  race  prejudice,  and  is  practically 
limited  to  Group  I,  where  the  efforts  are 
being  made  to  limit  the  right  to  vote  on 
the  color  line,  without  regard  to  the  rela- 


tive  illiteracy  or  intelligence  of  the  men 
of  voting  age. 

Does  it  need  more  than  a  brief  review 
of  the  conditions  which  have  existed  dur- 
ing and  since  the  Civil  War  in  this  special 
section  to  account  for  the  present  condi- 
tions and  for  the  misdirected  efforts  to 
remedy  them? 

These  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  in 
(Jroup  I  were  subjected  to  the  devastation 
of  war  in  far  greater  measure  than  any 
other  Southern  States.  Their  property 
was  destroyed,  their  railways  were  torn 
up.  their  institutions  were  subverted,  and 
for  many  years  after  the  end  of  the  war 
the  larger  portion  of  the  most  intelligent 
whites  were  either  disfranchised  or  con- 
tinued their  own  disfranchisement,  while 
the  ignorant  and  illiterate  whites  as  well 
ap  blacks  were  charged  with  the  duties  of 
government.  Under  these  conditions 
their  credit  was  destroyed.  Universal 
suffrage  was  granted  without  prepara- 
tion, against  the  earnest  efforts  of  John 
A.  Andrew  and  many  others  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  the  North,  who  only 
yielded  when  forced  to  do  so  by  events. 
It  was  advocated  by  Charles  Sumner,  but 
coupled  with  a  large  appropriation  for 
schools,  which  only  failed,  I  believe,  by 
a  tie  vote  in  the  Senate — the  most  bitter 
disappointment  of  his  life.  Other  North- 
ern men,  notably  Senator  Blair  of  New 
Hampshire,  have  made  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  remedy  this  wrong  by  appro- 
priations for  education,  but  the  time  was 
not  ripe. 

Yet  in  this  very  Gi-oup  I  of  States 
which  suffered  most  from  the  devastation 
of  war,  and  from  subsequent  misgovern- 
ment,  we  have  since  witnessed  the  great- 
est industrial  progress,  perhaps,  ever 
made  by  the  people  of  any  State  or  section 
in  mining,  metallurgy,  woodworking  and 
in  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  men  who 
have  developed  the  iron  and  steel  works 
of  Alabama,  the  cotton  mills  of  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas  and  the  varied  indus- 
tries of  Atlanta  may  be  trusted  to  solve 
the  race  problem,  once  let  it  be  defined 
and  its  source  traced  in  main  part,  if  not 
wholly,  to  ignorance  and  illiteracy.  Sen- 
sible and  intelligent  men  in  these  States 
see  clenrly  that  if  Iho  right  to  vote  is  lim- 


ited by  color  rather  than  by  intelligence, 
the  most  thrifty  and  valuable  of  the  col- 
ored men  and  their  families  will  leave 
these  States,  passing  over  to  others  where 
their  labor  is  urgently  demanded  and 
where  their  rights  are  respected. 

In  this  section  also  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  are  being  made  to  establish  tech- 
nical schools,  textile  schools  and  indus- 
trial education  of  a  high  grade;  but  of 
what  avail  will  such  schools  be,  except  to 
the  few,  if  the  many  have  had  little  pri- 
mary education  and  almost  no  training 
in  high  schools  in  mathematics  and  the 
l1(  nientary  principles  of  geometry  and 
mechanics,  which  are  necessary  to  fit 
them  for  general  technical  or  special  tex- 
lile  instruction?  The  foundation  must  be 
laid  in  the  primary,  grammar  and  high 
schools  before  any  great  progress  can  be 
made  in  the  higher  branches  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  application  of  science  and  in- 
vention to  modern  methods  of  industry. 
The  great  technical  and  textile  schools  of 
England  are  now  suffering  because  there 
are  no  secondary  common  schools  giving 
preparation  for  them. 

The  suggestion  which  I  therefore  ven- 
ture to  make  is  that  the  citizens  of  these 
States  should  ask  of  Congress,  not  as  a 
charity  or  bounty,  but  as  a  right,  such 
share  of  the  proceeds  of  public  lands  al- 
ready or  hereafter  disposed  of  as  may 
equalize  the  benefits  conferred  upon  them 
with  those  that  have  enabled  the  West, 
Northwest  and  Pacific  States  to  provide 
schoolhouses  and  equipment  in  advance 
of  the  requirement  of  the  children  of 
school  age. 

If  such  a  movement  should  be  made 
the  people  of  these  States  may  rest  as- 
sured of  the  most  earnest  support  of  the 
people  of  Massachusetts,  where  the  safety 
of  the  State  is  assured  by  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  nearly  ^14,000,0(.X)  to  the 
maintenance  of  common  schools  at  the 
rate  of  $4.93  per  head  of  population, 
$22.20  each  for  623,211  children  of  school 
age,  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  divided — 

Native  parents 222,308 

Foreign  parents 318,457 

Foreign  birtb 76,122 

Colored 6,824 

400.903 

«23,2U 


Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  poinilatiou  of  Mas- 
sachusetts beiug  of  foreign  parentage  or 
of  foreign  birth— more  than  60  per  cent, 
of  the  children. 

The  right  of  suffrage  is  enjoyed  in  Mas- 
sachusetts only  by  those  who  can  read 
and  write — not  a  perfect  standard,  but  the 
best  working  standard  yet  devised.  In  a 
total  number  of  males  of  voting  age  in 
Massachusetts,  843,465,  there  are  but 
5079  illiterates,  or  only  six  in  each  1000 
of  the  native-born  either  of  native  or  for- 
eign parents;  there  are  48,615  foreign- 
born  illiterates— total,  53,694,  or  6.36  per 
cent,  of  the  men  of  voting  age, 
not  half  the  proportion  of  the  native- 
born  white  illiterates  in  Group  I.  Under 
these  conditions  Massachusetts  has  at- 
tained the  highest  standard  of  individual 
wealth  and  common  welfare  under  the 
economic  law  that,  in  the  habitable  tem- 
perate or  semi-tropical  zones,  the  attain- 
ment of  individual  wealth  and  common 
welfare  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
natural  resources  within  the  area  of  the 
State,  such  lack  of  arable  land,  of  ores, 
fuel,  and  even  timber,  compelling  the  peo- 
ple to  develop  their  mental  energy  in  order 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  the  phy- 
sical endowment  of  the  State. 

A  nation  to  whom  it  is  now  proposed  to 
appropriate  $100,000,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  armored  battleships  which  the  in- 
vention of  "Maximite"  and  the  submarine 
boat  have  already  condemned  to  be  put 
UAvay  as  useless  for  any  defensive  purpose, 
and  for  which  there  can  be  no  offensive 
purpose  that  can  be  justified,  may  surely 
l>e  asked  to  provide  for  a  true  and  right- 
eous method  of  defending  the  nation  from 
the  virus  of  ignorance  and  illiteracy. 
While  we  are  wasting  the  substance  of 
the  people  in  a  misdirected  effort  to  carry 
the  gospel  and  the  school-book  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  among  the  people  of 
a  far  distant  land,  we  are  neglecting  the 
ignorant  and  the  poor  within  the  limits 
of  our  own  country  to  our  shame  and  utter 
discredit.  The  true  standing  army  and 
defensive  force  of  this  country  is  the 
corps  of  teachers  in  the  common  schools, 
over  420,000  in  number.  Let  us  increase 
that  army  and  construct  the  school  build- 


ings, which  are  more  effective  for  our  de- 
fence than  any  fortifications  or  batteries 
of  big  guns  can  ever  be. 

The  grants  which  have  been  made  by 
the  nation  to  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  under  State  control  have  estab- 
lished a  precedent.  There  are  now  fifty- 
six  organized  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  superintendent,  an  oflScial 
in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Few  persons  except  those  who 
have  either  been  benefited  by  the  work 
of  these  experiment  stations  or  who  have 
made  a  special  study  of  them  can  begin  to 
comprehend  their  usefulness  in  giving  di- 
rection to  the  transformation  of  agricul- 
ture from  a  crude,  extensive  and  exhaus- 
tive system  of  dealing  with  the  soil  as  a 
mine  to  an  intelligent  and  intensive  sys- 
tem of  dealing  with  the  soil  as  a  labora- 
tory, which  responds  in  its  abundant  pro- 
duction to  the  mental  energy  with  which 
it  is  used  as  an  instrument,  while  con- 
stantly gaining  in  the  potential  of  product. 
The  grants  of  public  lands  or  of  their 
proceeds  in  money  may  be  made  under 
the  general  supervision  and  control  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Education, 
with  a  paid  auditor  in  each  State  ap- 
pointed by  the  commissioner,  by  whom 
the  accounts  would  be  kept  and  the  im- 
partial distribution  of  the  grant,  without 
distinction  of  race  or  color,  would  be 
assured. 

In  every  State  may  be  found  men  of 
highest  repute  who  would  be  honored  by 
the  choice  and  who  would  justly  admin- 
ister the  grants  so  as  to  meet  the  needs 
of  their  respective  States  in  the  most 
effective  manner, 

I  submit  this  treatise  to  my  Southern 
friends  in  full  assurance  that  while  the 
facts  disclosed  may  be  unpleasant,  and 
while  some  of  the  inferences  may  even 
at  first  excite  some  resentment,  yet  on 
second  thought  the  motive  will  be  under- 
stood, and  perhaps  a  better  way  may  be 
found  than  the  one  proposed  to  remedy 
the  admitted  evils  of  ignorance  and  illit- 
eracy, if  this  analysis  compels  a  system- 
atic study  of  all  the  causes. 
Brookline,  Mass., 

Thanksgiving  Day,  Nov.  28,  1901. 


